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“ With an old buttery natch worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen that maintained half a dozen old cooks,’”’} 


HOSPITALITY AND CHARITY OF OLD 
TIMES. 


Tue popular imagination is still vivid with pictures of 
the hospitality and charity which once prevailed in 
England. Amongst persons who have few opportuni- 
ties of reading, or who cannot read at all, this is the 
only feature of the past with which their minds are 
strongly impressed. Of the other parts, which are 
necessary to be known before the past can be justly 
appreciated, they do not possess even an outline. 
Being ignorant of the economical circumstances which 
were favourable to the old bountiful style of living in 
former times, as well as of the causes which led to its 
decay, it is impossible that they should not look on the 
present as an age of harsh and unkindly contrasts. We 
shall here give a few illustrations of the magnificent 
hospitality which was characteristic of our ancestors 
three or four centuries ago; and, at another time, no- 
tice some of the causes which necessarily led to a dif- 
ferent distribution of the means by which it was sus- 
tained, 

It must be recollected that, at tne period to which 
we allude, there were few populous cities and towns, 
At the end of the fourteenth century, England scarcely 
contained thirty towns with above two thousand in- 
habitants, and of these, two only, besides London, con- 
tained a population of ten thousand each. Londun 
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itself, according to the capitation returns of 1377, did 
not contain a very much larger popekeen than the 
town of Sydney in New South Wales, which was first 
planted little more than half a century ago. The 
population of the towns of the realm scarcely amounted 
at this time to seven persons out of each hundred of 
the total population, the remaining ninety-three dwell- 
ing in hamlets and country places. These facts show 
that the industry of the country was almost entirely 
agricultural. The ae consisted of little else than 
raw produce, principally wool, and foreign trade was 
carried on chiefly by aliens. There was wealth, but it 
was such as may be seen in a country ramble, and con- 
sisted for the most part of flocks and herds, horses, 
crops on the ground, and stores in the granary. Of 
wealth directly convertible into a thousand different 
objects, there was even amongst the richest a great 
scarcity. rf 

The great landowner of that day, so rich in the 
means of abundant living, and, generally speaking, so 
poor as far as money was concerned, lived at his 
manors in different parts of the country. His tenants 
consisted of ‘villains regardant,’ holding by base and 
uncertain services according to the custom of the 
manor; and the ‘ villains in gross,’ or serfs, were his 
carters, ploughmen, shepherds, cowherds, and swine- 
herds—also his artisans and handicraftsmen. His 
wools were the principal objects of commercial de- 
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mand which he was able to raise, as the greater part of 


the produce of his manors was consumed on the spot. 
The dues from tenants and others under him were only 
valuable as articles of consumption at his own table ; 
and the amount of rents paid in money was compara- 
tively small. 

We now partly see why this was the age of hospitality, 
why the great hall was open to all comers the year 
round, and at Christmas and other festivals was a 
scene of joyous uproar and merriment amongst men 
who had the happy carelessness and freedom from 
anxiety which distinguishes a state of society akin to 
slavery. In these scenes the lord exercised and strength- 
ened his personal influence, and diffused around his 
board the glow of pleasure and attachment. The 
great baron had his master of the horse, his auditor, 
steward of the houschold, and other officers performing 
the same duties as in the court of the sovereign. 

Political as well as economical causes tended to in- 
crease the number of retainers. The aristocracy bearded 
the crown and forced concessions from it by an im- 
posing array of armed followers, who generally accom- 

anied them wherever a parliament was assembled. 
Varwick, the ‘ king-maker,’ maintained his great in- 
fluence in state affairs by the hold which he had on a 
numerous body of retainers. The old writers state 
that thirty thovsand men were daily maintained at his 
different castles and manors. Stow tells us that at a 
rliament held at London in 1457, the Earl of Salis- 
yury was attended by five hundred men on horseback ; 
Richard, Duke of York, by four hundred horse; the 
Earl of Northumberland and Lord Clifford with fif- 
teen hundred; and Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, 
the ‘ king-maker,’ with six hundred horsemen, “ all in 
red cloaks embroidered with ragged staffs before and 
behind, and was lodged in Warwick Lane, in whose 
house there was oftimes six oxen eaten at a breakfast, 
and every tavern was full of his meat ; so that he that 
had any acquaintance in that house might have there 
as much of sodden and of roast meat as he might prick 
and carry upon a dagger.” The practice of being at- 
tended by a number of retainers survived turbulent 
times, and remained as a matter of state and dignity. 
The more than regal splendour of Wolsey’s retinue 
is well known. Stow, who wrote at the close of the 
sixteenth century, relates that the Lord-Chancellor 
Audley was attended by his gentlemen before him with 
chains of gold, and in coais garded (edged) with velvet, 
his yeomen following in the same livery not garded. 
Though the livery of the yeoman who followed Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex, was less rich than that of the 
gentlemen who preceded him, yet were the skirts of 
their cloaks “ large enough for their friends to sit upon.” 
The Earl of Oxtord, “ father to the earl that now is,” 
was accustomed, says Stow, to ride into the city to his 
house by London Stone, with eighty gentlemen in livery 
and gold chains before him, and one hundred tall yeo- 
men, but without chains, to follow, all with the crest 
of the blue boar on the left shoulder. From another 
source we learn that ambassadors were often aecom- 
panied by a long train of attendants; the Earl of Not- 
tingham, in his embassy to Spain, by a retinue of five 
hundred persons; and the Earl of Hertford at Brus- 
sels was attended by three hundred gentlemen. When 
not employed in these stately progresses, or, in less 
peaceful times, when not in the field, these * blue coats,’ 
or grey, as the case might be, crowded the castles and 
mansions of their lords, to the number of five hundred 
oratheusand. In the declining days of feudalism they 
were characterised by the eee epithets of 
‘ trencher-slaves’ and ‘swash-bucklers.’ Mr. D’Israeli 
remarks that besides the ‘ blue-coats’ there were nume- 
rous ‘retainers,’ whom he describes “ as neither menial 
nor of the household, yet yielded their services on 
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special occasions for the privilege of shielding then 
own insolence under the ostentatious silver ‘ badge,* or 
the family arms, which none might strike with im 

unity and escape from the hostility of the whole noble 
amily.” Asa matter of course, “such troops of ulling 

rtisans were only reflecting among themselves the 
euds and the pride of their noble masters.” So long 
as the annual revenues of the great landowncrs were 
received in kind and in services, instead of money 
— these followers were maintained without diffi 
culty. 

Let us, however, visit the castle of a nobleman, and 
observe the plenty and good-living which abounds 
within. Jt is the year 1507, the 23 Henry VII., a 
reign perilous to the independence and grandeur of 
the nobles, and disastrous to their hangers-on. ‘The 
turbulence which characterised the previous century, 
and rendered a host of partisans necessary for protec 
tion, has abated ; and consequently the spirit of hosp: 
tality shines out under a more pleasing form. Our 
authority is the ‘ Household Book of Edward Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham,’ the “ poor Edward Bohun,’ 
‘*the mirror of all courtesy” of Shakspere. The ac 
counts are exceedingly minute, and specify the persons 
for whom each article was delivered, also the quantity, 








the number and quality of persons at dinner and 
supper, the names ot the principal guests, and the 
number of their attendants. The orderly and pre- 
cise manner in which the affairs of a great house- 
hold were conducted, even at periods of the greatest 
festivity, isa trait of the times which one might not 
have expected; but the duke was brother-in-law to the 
Earl of Northumberland, whose ‘ Household Book’ is 
so well known. The duke kept the Christmas of 
1507 at Thornbury, in Gloucestershire. The number 
who dined on Christmas-day was two hundred and 
ninety- four, consisting of ninety-five gentry, one hun- 
dred and seven yeoman or valets (upper servants), and 
ninety-seven garcons or grooms; and at = there 
were eighty-four gentry, one hundred and fourteen 
valets, and ninety-two garcons. Among the persons 
of inferior note are mentioned a hermit, a bondman, a 
joiner, a brickmaker, an embroiderer with two assist- 
ants, the artificers being engaged in preparations for 
the festivities of the season ; and there were the bailiffs 
and tenants of some of the duke’s manors present, and 
two of the latter were from Penshurst, Kent. On the 
Feast of the Epiphany (Twelfth-day), the party as- 
sembled was sul larger, comprising at dinner one 
hundred and thirty-four gentry, one hundred and 
eighty-eight valets, and one hundred and ninety-seven 
garcons ; in all, three hundred and nineteen persons ; 
and there were two hundred and seventy-nine present 
at supper. It is stated that forty-two of the guests 
were from the town, and ninety from the country. 
The extra services of two cooks from Bristol were 
engaged ; and there were present four players, two 
minstrels, and six trumpeters, besides four ‘ waits’ 
from Bristol. The abbot of Kingswood and the dean 
of the chapel performed the religious service of the 
day, assisted by eighteen singing-men and nine boys 
as choristers. 

From the accounts it appears that loaves and man- 
chets were delivered from the pantry ; wine from the 
cellar, ale from the buttery; salt-meat, salt-fish, and 
fresh provisions, are under the head of kitchen deli- 
veries; Paris candles, &c. are from the chandlery ; 
and there is a head for coal and charcoal supplied to 
the hall and parlour ; and also one for the consumption 
of the stables. On Twelfth-day there were thirty-six 
rounds of beef at table, and a dish of lamb. But we 
give an abstract from the accounts for one day 
(Twelfth-day), which will afford the best idea of the 








plenteous style of living :—Pantry—Spent six hundred 
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aud seventy eight loaves. three quarters, two manchets, 
price 18s 114d Cellar—Spent thirty-three pottles, one 
pitcher, one quart of Gascony wine, price 66s. ; four 
and a half pitchers ot Malvoisey, 4s 6d. , seven pitchers 
of Rhenish, 4s. 8$d.; one pitcher of Ossey, 12d. But- 
tery—Spent two hundred and fifty-nine flagons, one 

uart of ale, 2ls 7d, whereot im breakfast, twenty 

agons. Chandlery—Spent of Paris candles forty-six 
pounds, price 3s. 10d. and other chandlery, the ares 
of which is set downat4s 6d Hall and Chamber— 
Spent ten loads of fuel, 1Us- ; twelve quarters of char 
coal, 4s. Stable—Spent hay and litter for forty mne 
horses of the lord, at 3d each horse, 2s. 04d., and in 
horsemeat tor the same, nine being half-price, 2s 34d. ; 
also for sixty-two horses of the lord’s attendants wait- 
ing within the hostelry,6s 57d. We now come to the 
Kitchen, and the following are a few of the deliveries 
for the day:—Spent, of the lord’s store, thirty-six 
rounds of beef, 2ls.; twelve carcases of mutton, 14s. ; 
two calves, 5s.; four pigs, 8s , three swans, 10s. 6d. ; 
six geese, 2s. 6d.; six sucking-pigs, 3s., besides 
poultry, small and targe birds, fish and wild fowl, but 
neither partridges nor pheasants. 

Two centuries earlier, namely, in 1313, the house- 
hold expenses of the Earl of Leicester for one year 
amounted to 79541., which, according to Mr. Jacob 
(Consumption of Precious Metals), is equivalent in ex- 
chiaggibls value to about 100,000/. of our present 
money. The expenses of the pantry, buttery, and 
kitchen were 3405/., or, estimated as above, about 
42,0002. a year. There is perhaps some exaggeration 
in the statements respecting the great feast given at 
the installation of George Neville, brother of the ‘ king- 
maker,’ to the archbishopric of York. It consisted of 
a hundred and four oxen and six wild bulls, a thousand 
sheep, three hundred and four calves, two thousand 
pigs, five hundred stags, bucks and roes, and two hun- 
dred and four kids. Of fowls of all kinds there were 
twenty-two thousand. Three hundred quarters of 
wheat were made into bread ; and the liquids consisted 
of three hundred tuns of ale and a hundred tuns of wine, 

The kitchens of the old baronial mansions were of 
large size, often without ceiling and extending to the 
roof, and perhaps with a wicket from which the lady 
might observe the servants. That at Heddon Hall, in 
Derbyshire, contains two vast fire-places, with irons 
for a very large number of spits ; stoves, great double 
ranges of dressers, large chopping-blocks, and a massy 
wooden table hollowed out into kneading-troughs for 
pastry. Turning to an earlier period, when the mili- 
tary style of architecture was predominant, we find 
the kitchen difficult of access; and that at Eynsford 
Castle, Kent, — to have been entered from above. 
In the royal castle of Clarendon, Wilts, there were two 
kitchens, one for the king and the other for the house- 
hold* ; and in the universities of the present day, some 
of the colleges have also two kitchens, one for the 
master or president, and the other for the fellows and 
other members. We have not obtained a description 
of the kitchen at Thornbury; but there is one at Eton 
College which will afford a good idea of this important 
part of an old mansion or castle. 

We will not now advert to the severe enactments 
against vagrancy and mendicancy which accompanied 
the charity of old times, nor to the manner in which 
our ancestors were accustomed to palliate old sins by 
charitable deeds ; our object at present being to show 
the manner in which the spirit of charity operated. 
Pauperism was an evil comparatively unknown in 
the thirteenth century, because it was accompanied by 
the greater evil of personal slavery, the lord being 
bound to provide for his serf in the same way as for 
his working cattle. But with the abolition of personal 
_* Survey of the Manor in 1272,  Archeol,’ 
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slavery, in itself a great good, came the difficulty 
which has never yet been dissociated from a state of 
freedom. At first the evils of pauperism were met by 
alms-giving on the most extensive scale. The almoner 
was all Officer not only in the court of the sovereign, 
but in the baron’s poe and in the monastery; and it 
was his business to distribute alms to the poor. Stow 
mixes up his account of the bountiful housekeeping 
with deeds of alms-giving. He mentioas the follow- 
ing among others who observed that “ancient and 
charitable custom of liberal relief of the poor at their 
gates.” The late earl of Derby, he says, had two hun- 
dred and twenty men in check roll, that is, in his 
household ; yet he fed above sixty aged persons twice 
a day, and all comers thrice a week; and every 
Good. Friday he gave meat, drink, and money to two 
thousand seven hundred persons. At the gate of 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, earl of Essex, to whom 
allusion has already been made, Stow says he had often 
seen two bandied persons fed twice a day “with 
bread, meat, and drink sufficient.” The marquis of 
Winchester zave “great relief at his gate.” In 1532, 
the bishop of Ely kept two hundred servants in his 
house continually, and “daily gave at his gates, be- 
sides bread and drink, warm meat to two hundred 
poor people.” A predecessor of the bishop, about 
1500, when he came to a town in travelling, the 
bells being rung, all the poor would come together, 
to whom he would give sixpence each. Another 
ancient practice was to have an alms-dish on the table, 
in which a portion of each joint was thrown, which, 
with the fragments of the meal, was given to the poor. 
The custom is mentioned by Bede. These instances 
are sufficient to mark the practice of ancient times. 

It has been often remarked that when a stranger enters St, 
Peter's for the first time, the immediate impression is one of 
disappointment ; the building looks smaller than he expected to 
find it. So it is with the first sight of mountains: their summits 
never seem so near the clouds as we had hoped to see them. But 
a closer acquaintance with these, and with other grand or beauti- 
ful objects, convinces us that our first impression arose not from 
the want of greatness in what we saw, but from a want of com- 
prehensiveness in ourselves to grasp it. What we saw was not 
all that existed, but all that our untaught science could master. 
As we know it better, it remains the same, but we rise more 
nearly to its level : our greater admiration is but the proof tliat 
we are become able to appreciate it more truly.—Dr. Arnold's 
Inaugural Lecture on the Study of Modern History. 





The Dandelion.—Every child knows it, and the little village 
groups which perambulate the edges for the first offspring of the 
year, amuse themselves by hanging circlets of its stalks linked 
like a chain round their necks: yet if we examine this in all the 
stages of its growth, we shall pronounce it a beautiful produc- 
tion; and its blossom, though often a solitary one, is perhaps the 
very first that enlivens the sunny bank of the hedge in the open- 
ing year, peeping out from withered leaves, dry stalks, and deso- 
lation, as a herald, telling us that nature is not dead, but repos- 
ing, and will awaken to life again. And some of us, perhaps, 
can remember the pleasure it afforded us in early days, when 
we first noticed its golden blossoms under the southern shelter of 
the cottage hedge, thinking that the “‘ winter was past,” aud that 
“‘ the time of the singing of birds was come ;” and yet, possibly, 
when seen, it may renew some of that childish delight, though 
the fervour of expectation is cooled by experience and time, 
The form of this flower, with its ligulate petals many times 
doubled, is elegant and perfect; the brightness and liveliness of 
the yeilow, like the warm rays of an evening sun, are not ex- 
ceeded in any blossom, native or forcign, that I know of; and 
this, having faded away, is succeeded by a head of down, which, 
loosened from its receptacle, and floating in the breeze, comes 
sailing calmly along before us, freighted with a seed at its base; 
but so accurately adjusted is its huoyant power to the burden it 
bears, that steadily passing on its way, it rests at last in some 
cleft or crauny in the earth, preparatory to its period of germina- 
tion, appearing more like a flight of animated creatures than the 
seed of a plant.—Journal of a Naturalist, 
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‘Ulmus campestris—Winter aspect.’ 


THE ELM. 


Tue stately and elegant elm, though inferior to the 
oak in strength and majesty, is a favourite ornament 
of the park and pleasure-ground, and being also ver 

commonly planted in the hedge-row, gives a ric 

appearance even to a flat country, while the green 
lane, as all who enjoy a rural walk are aware, is ren- 
dered more pleasant by its embowering branches. It 
is moreover truly an English tree, and if not indige- 
nous, it at least overshadowed the homesteads of our 
Saxon forefathers. Domesday-Book, compiled nearly 
ie centuries ago, contains the names of many places, 
still in existence, whose etymology may be traced to 
the elm. ‘ Toft’ is a very ancient word for a home- 
stead, and in the ‘ History of Craven,’ by the learned 
Dr. Whitaker, it is said that “a toft is so called from 
the small tufts of maple, elm, ash, and other wood 
with which dwelling-houses were anciently over- 





hung ;” and he adds, that “ even now it is impossible 


to enter Craven without being struck with the ins :- 
lated homesteads, surrounded by their little garths, 
and overhung with tufts of trees. These are the ge- 
nuine tofts and crofts of our ancestors, with the substi- 
tution only of stone to the wooden crocks and thatched 
roofs of antiquity.” The ancient city of Ulm, in Ba- 
varia, is said to derive its name from the elms in its 
Vicinity. yee 

The elm is at all seasons oe of admiration. In 
early spring (though not annually) it throws out its 
dark crimson blossoms before the young green leaf 
has issued from the bud, and it is in full leaf earlier 
than many other trees. In summer the lights and 
shades of our ever-varying skies are most picturesquely 
reflected by its graceful masses of foliage. In autumn, 
when the time of its fading is near, the leaves of the 
elm, though not presenting very diversified hues, 
often assume their yellow livery at so — a period 
as to arrest the mind, and forcibly impress it with the 
fact that “ the harvest is past, the summer is ended.’ 
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In winter, when seen against the clear sky, the elegant 
manner in which the spray of the branches is formed, 
and the lightness and elegance of the branchlets and 
twigs, are brought out with great effect; and not less 
beautiful is it when encrusted and feathered with the 
hoar-frost. Our cut will show that we have done no 
more than justice in speaking thus partially of the 
elm. Both in England and on the Continent there are 
many public walks planted with elms; and the fine 
avenue in St. James's Park, London, and that of the 
Champs Elysées, at Paris, will recur to many readers. 
The elm thrives in most soils, with the exception of 
moist clays and very light sands, but though requiring 
little attention and pruning, it is subject to several 
diseases, and is ravaged and destroyed by certain 
insects and grubs. It grows vigorously when all the 
branches are lopped and only a few of the topmost 
boughs are suffered to remain, but this mode of pol- 
larding of course greatly injures the pape cha- 
racter of the tree, though it is said to improve the 
timber ; and lastly, the elm bears transplanting better 
than any other tree. 

The size of some of the largest elms has been 
recorded. The Chipstead elm, in Kent, was 60 feet 
high, and contained 268 feet of timber. One at Monge- 
well, Oxfordshire, was 79 feet high, 14 feet in cir- 
cumference at three feet from the ground, the diame- 
ter of the head 65 feet, and it contained 250 feet of 
solid timber. There are some very fine elms at Ham 
House in Essex, and at York House, Twickenham. 
At the former place the height of one tree, in 1837, 
was 88 feet, diameter at the trunk 6 feet, and of the 
head 73 feet ; and at the same period a tree at Twicken- 
ham, one hundred and twenty years old, was 90 feet 
high, diameter of the trunk 3} feet, and of the head 60 
feet. At Sprotborough Hall, near Doncaster, there is 
an elm 80 feet high, diameter of the trunk 5} feet, and 
of the head 115 feet. In 1745 an elm was cut down at 
Chelsea, said to have been planted by Queen Eliza- 
beth, which was 13 feet circumference at the ground 
and half as much at the height of 44 feet, and its 
height was 110 feet. There are also many fine speci- 
mens in Windsor Park, and the Long Walk is partly 
formed of them. We have instances on record of elms 
which have put forth leaves for more than three cen- 
turies, and it will continue to grow for a century or a 
century and a half in favourable situations; but the 
best time for felling is at the age of sixty or eighty 
years. Evelyn says that forty years are required to 
produce a load of timber; and Mr. Loudon states 
(‘ Arboretum’) that young trees in the climate of Lon- 
don will attain the height of 25 or 30 feet in ten 
years. The wood of the elm is remarkable for the 
manner in which it shrinks in drying, but when a pro- 
per period has been allowed for seasoning, it stands 
exposure to the sun without splitting, and is preferred 
to all other timber for water-pipes. The ship-builder 
uses it for keels. 

The genus to which the elm belongs is confessedly 
in great need of a more accurate classification. Mr. 
Loudon remarks that “an Ulmarium, though it would 
not exhibit so much grandeur as a Pinetum, so much 
beauty as an Ericetum, nor so much beauty in early 
spring as a Salictum, would be incomparably more 
useful, provided proper space were allowed to admit 
of every tree attaining its natural size and shape, and 
that, after ten or twelve years, a specimen of every tree 
were cut down and the wood examined.” The Ulma- 
ce includes three genera, but the species which are 
most frequently met with are the common English elm 
(Ulmus campestris), and the wych or Scotch elm (Ulmus 
montana). The former may be distinguished by the small- 
ness of its leaves: the leaves of the latter are not only 





larger, but resemble the hazle ; and as another distinc- 
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tion, it may be added, that the Scotch elm does not put 
forth suckers. Mr. Loudon is of opinion that these two 
are the only sorts which are really distinct. Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, who is always anxious to maintain the 
useful and picturesque character of the-trees of his 
native country, says, in speaking of the wych, or Scotch 
elm, that “the trunk is so bold and picturesque in 
form, covered as it frequently is with huge excres- 
cences; the limbs and branches are so free and grace- 
ful in their growth ; and the foliage is so rich, without 
being leafy or clumpy as a whole; and the head is, 
generally, sp finely massed, and yet so well broken, as 
to render it one of the noblest of park-trees.” 


SOUTHERN ABORIGINES OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


[Concluded from page 34.} 


Tue arts by which the Fuegians obtain food, shelter, 
and clothing are few and simple. Their wigwams 
scarcely exclude the weather. Those of the Tekeenica 
tribe are formed by fixing poles into the earth, touching 
one another, in a cirele, and uniting into a conical 
shape at the top. The side against which the prevailing 
winds beat is covered with more dry grass, bark, or skins. 
The other tribes make their wigwams in the bee-hive 
shape, with branches of trees stuck in the ground and 
bent together at the top. Their heigh’ from the ground 
is four or five feet; and the floor being excavated, 
their interior height is about five feet and a half; and 
the diameter is from two to four yards. Among the 
Chonos tribe, in Patagonia, huts were found of various 
shapes, and some of large dimensions, capable of con- 
taining fifty or sixty people. This tribe possesses the 
best canoes also. Some have been seen thirty feet 
long and seven broad, made of plank sown together 
with stripes of twisted bark and rushes: they were pro- 
pelled by oars and steered by an old woman. The other 
tribes make their canoes, from twelve to twenty feet 
long, of the bark of trees; but in the north-eastern 
parts of Tierra del Fuego there are tribes, or sections 
of tribes, which have no canoes. The candes of the 
New Zealanders are far superior even to the best of 
the Fuegian canoes. With the exception of necklaces, 
which are composed of small shells very neatly perfo- 
rated, no part of their apparel seems to require the 
exertion of art or ingenuity. The men are scarcely 
clothed at all. Sometimes they wear on their shoulders 
part of the skin of a guanaco or seal, and perhaps a 
penguin-skin or bit of hide hangs in front ; but often 
there is 7 | a small piece of hide fastened to the side 
or back of the body, and which cannot be regarded as 
an article of dress, Leing simply a pocket to carry stones 
for their slings, or to put in whatever they wish to carry 
to their huts. The women are rather less scantily 
clothed, as they generally wear a whole skin of a gua- 
naco; and the waist being encircled by a band, an 
infant may be conveniently carried within the apper 
part of this cloak. The offensive weapons used in con- 
tests with hostile tribes or to kill game are bows and 
arrows, slings, lances, and clubs. The arrows, which 
are about two feet long, are made of a hard polished 
wood; and ina notch at the end a sharp triangular 
stone is placed, which remains in the wound. The 
bow is three or four feet long, with the string made of 
twisted sinews. Their small lances are pointed with a 
sharp bone. The Fuegian is never without his sling, 
which he carries round his neck or waist. Lastly, we 
must include the dog as a valuable auxiliary in obtain- 
ing a supply of food. Fire is always carried about 
wherever they go. The bottom of a canoe has a layer 
of mud or clay for the fire-place; the baskets in which 
the women carry their paints and ornaments always 
contain stones (iron pyrites), and tinder of the inner 
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down of birds, very fine dry moss, or dried fungi. 
Whirling this tinder in the air when a spark nas fallen 
upon it, the flame is soon kindled. The soil is not cul- 
tivated, and the vegetable productions which are eaten 
are few in number, consisting of a few berries, as the 
cranberry and the berry of the arbutus; also a fungus 
like the oak-apple, which grows on the birch-tree. 
With the exception of these spontaneous productions, 
and dead whales thrown occasionally upon the coast, 
the rest of their food must be obtained by their own 
perseverance, activity, and sagacity. 

The migratory habits and the situationg which they 
most frequent fave been previously noticed. Their 
huts, we are told, are very commonly placed between 
projecting rocky points on sandy or stony beaches 
fronting small spaces of level land. The women, when 
at home, are employed in nursing the children, feeding 
the fire with dead-wood, making baskets, fishing-lines 
and necklaces, fetching water in small buckets made 
of birch-bark, which they of course manufacture them- 
selves. Swings are made to amuse the children with 
ropes of seal-skin. The women also go out to catch 
small fish, to collect shell-fish, and to dive for sea-eggs. 
They take care of the canoes while the men are other- 
wise engaged, and use the paddle while their masters 
sit idle in the canoe. In some tribes the women do the 
hardest work, and in all a life of the coarsest drudgery 
is their common lot. The men, however, are not idle. 
They procure the larger kind of fish, as the seal and 
porpoise, and go on hunting expeditions. While not 
thus engaged, they break or cut wood and bark for fuel, 
and for building their wigwams and canoes; but the 
pursuit of food is the most constant object. The 
asseinble with their dogs to hunt the guanaco, which 
come down from the high lands in winter to the pas- 
tures on the coast; and as the long legs of these ani- 
mals disable them from escaping when the snow is deep, 
they are taken without much difficulty. Both seal and 
porpoises are speared from their canoes; also fish of 
fifteen or twenty pounds weight; the seal and porpoise 
being valued for the oil as well as'the flesh. The dog 
is very serviceable in otter hunting ; but except pressed 
by hunger, only parts of this animal are eaten by 
the natives. Birds are pursued and killed with the 
sling, as well as the bow and arrow; the dogs are 
trained to catch birds on moonlight nights while roost- 
ing, and to surprise the larger birds when feeding ; and 
also to drive the fish towards their masters on their 
fishing excursions. The cliffs on the coast afford abun- 
dance of eggs; and ropes of seal-skin are made by 
which they descend the face of the cliff in search of 
them, as well as young birds, or seal which haunt 
eaves that are inaccessible from the sea. Small fish, 
which constitute with shell-fish a large proportion of 
the food of the natives, are caught in great abundance 
in favourable weather. 

Captain Fitzroy says that the Fuegians eat anything 
and everything that is eatable, and do not care much 
as to its not being fresh, or whether it is cooked or not. 
When they have leisure, they roast shell-fish and half 
broil other solid food; and though they will eat meat 
raw, it cannot be said that tuey prefer it in this state. 
Th vy eat and drink frequently in the day-time, and two 
or \hree times in the course of the night, drinking pure 
water frequently and in large quantities. 

If the oe a had made so slight a step as to salt 
and cure the superabundance of fish and game which 
they sometimes take, they would be preserved from 
occasional famines; but this accumulation of food pre- 
supposes the establishment of order and security instead 
of club-law, and most of their wretchedness is caused 
by the absence of these blessings. However, when a 
dead whale is found, they bury portions in the sand; 





and when pressed by hunger, these stores are sometimes 
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the means ct preserving life. In Captain Fitzroy’s 
narrative there is an account of a party of the natives 
who were in a famishing state, on which some ol the 
tribe departed, observing that they would return im four 
‘sleeps’ with a supply of food. On the fifih day they 
arrived in a state of great exnaustion, each man carry- 
ing two or three pieces of whale-blubber m a halt 
putrid state,and which appeared as if it had been 
buried in the sand. A hole was made in each piece, 
through which the man carrying it inserted his head 
and neck. These periods of severe suffering and dis 
tress occur when heavy gales prevent the launching 
of the canoes, and the rocks where shell-fish are to be 
found are inaccessible ; also when the frost is severe 
and the snow is deep. It is under these circumstances 
that the pangs of hunger are appeased by human flesh, 
the oldest woman being the first victim. The con- 
querors in battle also feast on the vanquished. 

A people who live in so miserable a state as the 
Fuegians, are necessarily under the dominion of a 
gloomy superstition. They never talk of the dead. 
Their evil spirit is described as “a great black man 
supposed to be always wandering about the woods and 
mountains, who is certain of knowing every word and 
every action, who cannot be escaped, and who in- 
fluences the weather according to men’s conduct.” 
The brother of one of the Fuegians, whom Captain 
Fitzroy took to England, had killed a man who was 
detected stealing some birds which he had concealed. 
He afterwards regretted that he had shed blood, and 
when it began to blow very hard his conscience tor- 
mented him. The half-civilized brother told the story 
with wild impressiveness. “ Rain come down—snow 
come down—hail come down—wind blow—blow—very 
much blow. Very bad to kill man. Big man in woods 
no like it; he very angry.” This spirit causes sick- 
ness, famine, and other misfortunes, as well as bad 
weather. It appears, from Captain Fitzroy’s state- 
ments, that the Fuegians also fly for consolation to a 
good spirit whom they invoke in distress and danger. 
As is quite natural, dreams, signs, and omens exercise 
a great influence over them. The ‘doctor-wizard’ of 
each tribe, generally the man most remarkable among 
them for cunning and duplicity, may be regarded in 
the mixed character of priest, prophet, magician, and 
doctor. Scarcely any religious observance is known; 
but the following instance is deserving of notice :— 
When the supply of whale blubber reached the fa- 
mished party to whom allusion has already been made, 
it was distributed by the oldest man of the tribe, who 
cut off a thin slice from each piece, broiled it, and 
gave to each person in their turn; but before doing 
so, “he muttered a few words over each in a mys- 
terious manner, while strict silence was kept by the 
bye-standers.” On another similar occasion, the old 
man “repeatedly muttered a short prayer, looking up- 
wards.” A great howling or lamentation being heard 
about sunrise, a native boy who had been in England 
was asked the cause, on which he said, “ people bad, 
cry very much.” ae 6 Fitzroy supposes that this 
outery was devotional ; but it might be a lament for 
the dead, as a similar howl, ending with a low growl- 
ing noise, was heard at another time, which was ascer- 
tained to be occasioned by the fate of some of the tribe 
who had perished shortly before. 

The dead are carried out into the woods, placed 
upon broken boughs of trees, and covered with a great 

uantity of branches; but some of the tribes deposit 
their dead in caves. They seldom live to a great age, 
and the only medical remedies employed consist in 
rubbing the body with oil, drinking cold water, and 
causing perspiration by exposing their bodies to the 
fire wrapped in skins. As soon as the young Fuegian 
has attained sufficient skill in fishing and bird-catch- 
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ing, he marries, The first step is to obtain the consent 
of the girl's parents, and he conciliates their good will 
by helping them to make a canoe, perhaps stealing one 
for them, or to prepare their seal skins; and then, 
having made or stolen a canoe for himself, he carries 
off his intended wife by stealth ; or, if sho is averse to 
the match, she hides herself in the woods; but this 
coquetry in savage life does not usually last long. 
Both men and women display a good deal of affection 
for their children, The combined influence of a father 
in his iamily; of the aged, the most cunning, and the 
boldest over their fellows, and of the ‘doctor-wizards’ 
over the tribe, is the substitute for social government. 
Language is another link which binds the individuals 
of a tribe into a loosely connected social state; but, 
according to Mr Darwin, it scarcely deserves to be 
called articulate. 

In 1830 Captain Fitzroy brought to England four 
natives of Tierra del Fuego; a girl, aged nine years ; 
a boy, aged fourteen; and two young men, aged 
twenty and twenty-six, one of the latter of whom died 
of small-pox soon after reaching Plymouth. The re- 
mainder were placed with the master of the infant- 
school at Walthamstow, at the sole expense of Cap 
fain Fitzroy, where they remained from December, 
1830, to October, 1831, receiving instruction in the 
plainer truths of Christianity, learning the use of com- 
mon tools, and acquiring a slight knowledge of hus- 
bandry and gardening. The two younger Fuegians 
made some progress, but though the man took an in- 
terest in smith’s or carpenter’s work, and learned to 
estimate the value of animals, and the manner of tak- 
ing care of them, he neither liked gardening nor learn- 
ing to read. In the summer of 1831 the whole three 
paid a visit to William IV. at St. James’s. In October 
they left Walthamstow to return to their own country, 
with large stores of clothes, tools, crockery-ware, 
books, and various things contributed by their Wal- 
thamstow friends and others. The ‘ Beagle,’ in which 
they were to return, was commanded by their kind 
friend Captain Fitzroy, and a person of the name of 
Mathews went out in the same ship, with the intention 
of remaining in Tierra del Fuego to teach the natives 
such useful arts as were calculated to promote their 
gradual civilization. 

On landing the Fuegians in their native country, a 
spot was selected (Woollya) for the wigwams in which 
they were to reside with Mathews. ‘Jemmy,’ it was 
found, though he could understand his native tongue, 
had forgotten how to speak it. A garden was dug, 
planted and sowed with potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
beans, peas, lettuce, onions, leeks, and cabbages. The 
natives thronged to the place in hundreds, but they 
behaved tolerably well on the whole. To give them 
an idea of the effect of fire-arms, Captain Fitzroy em- 
ployed his party one evening in firing at a target. The 
next evening Mathews and the three Fuegians occu- 
pied their wigwams alone, Captain Fitzroy sailing a 
few miles from Woollya. On returning next day it 
was found that nothing had occurred to occusion regret 
at this first experiment; and a longer trial was now 
determined upon. On the 27th of January, Captain 
Fitzroy left Woollya to complete the survey of parts of 
the coast, and did not return until the 6th of February. 
In this interval matters had not proceeded so comfort- 
ably. Canoes full of strangers to ‘Jemmy’s’ family 
had arrived, and Mathews’s whole time had been taken 
up in watching and protecting his property. These 
savages asked him for everything they saw, and became 
enraged when nothing was given to them. Some of 
them threatened his life, and a party would gather 
round him and tease him in every possible way, hold- 
ing his head to the ground to show their contempt for 
his strength. ‘Jemmy’ had been plundered even by 
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his own family ; and the garden was trampled all over. 
It was now determined that Mathews should be re- 
moved, 

In March, 1834, Captain Fitzroy again revisited 
Woollya. The place appeared deserted ; the wigwams 
had apparently been uninhabited for some months; 
and only a few potatoes and turnips had sprung up in 
the neglected garden. In the course of an hour or 
two ‘Jemmy’ made his appearance, but the change 
which he had undergone was so great that Captain 
Fitzroy did not at first know him. Jemmy’s portrait 
in 1833, and in 1834, given in the second volume, 
shows how the intelligent countenance and bearing 
had given way to the wild and neglected aspect of the 
savage. He spoke English as well as ever, and even 
his relations mixed broken English with their words. 
Captain Fitzroy says of Jemmy that “he was naked, 
like his companions, except a bit of skin about his 
loins ; his hair was long and matted, just like theirs; 
he was wretchedly thin, and his eyes were affeeted by 
smoke.” He had very nearly relapsed into his original 
wild state ; and the only benefits which will probably 
result from this most benevolent scheme will be con- 
fined, as Captain Fitzroy seems to think, to the assist- 
ance and kind treatment which some shipwrecked 
seamen may receive from Jemmy Button’s children ; 
—but even this is something. Tierra del Fuego is not 
an attractive scene for missionary enterprise, and the 

oor natives of this distant part of the globe are now 
eft in the same hopeless state in which they have been 
for ages. They are not destitute of natural talent, 
which is for the most part displayed in the keen per- 
ception common to men who obtain their food by stra- 
tagem ; and they have an extraordinary local know- 
ledge, which one of the natives evinced by drawing 
an outline of the coast on the deck of the ‘ Beagle.’ 
They are besides excellent mimics, and have a good 
memory. Mr. Darwin says “they could repeat, with 
perfect correctness, each word in any sentence we 
addressed them, and they remembered such words for 
some time.” 


THE DOMESTIC WINES OF THE AMERI- 
CANS. 


{From a Correspondent.) 
Tue domestic wines of America, without including 
such as are occasionally made for mere experiments, 
are birch and maple wine, which are furnished by the 
native forests of the country, and apple or cider wine. 

There are in the American forests several varieties of 
the birch; but that from which the sap or juice is ex- 
tracted, of which wine is made, is the black birch; but 
where that is scarce, the sap of the whtte, or of 
the yellow (so named from the colour of the bark), is 
substituted. Many of the trees attain a much larger 
size than birches do in this country, and in some places 
a considerable portion of the forest-trees belong to this 
family. The sap can therefore be easily procured, as 
it flows far more freely than even the maple ~— A 
good sized sugar-maple, when the sap flows most freely, 
will yield five or six gallons during the twenty-four 
hours; but rarely so much, unless there be more than 
one notch or auger-hole made for the sap to escape by: 
while a healthy birch, with a stem of eighteen or twenty 
inches in diameter, tapped in one place, will frequently 
yield twelve or fifteen gallons of sap during the twenty- 
four hours. ; 

The sap of the black birch is nearly as sweet to the taste 
as maple-sap ; but though it contains much saccharine 
matter, the inhabitants have never succeeded in manu- 
facturing sugar from it. When procured for the pur- 
pose of making wine, this sweetness is sufficient to pre- 
vent the necessity of adding sugar. It is necessary, 
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however, to reduce the liquid by boiling; and the 
country-people who make this sort of wine boil down 
the sap at the rate of from ten or twelve gallons to one, 
or sometimes even less. A few hops are occasionally 
boiled in the sap, or a little of the inner bark of the 
sassafras-tree put into the liquid, to give it a flavour ; 
but in general the wine isa purely birch wine, without 
any addition whatever to the boiled sap. While it is 
new and sweet it is not generally esteemed ; for, be- 
sides the mawkish sweetness, it has a strong and rather 
bitter flavour of the birch; but by the end of the second 
or third year it usually becomes much more po 
great care being necessary in pues its becoming 
acid; and great cleanliness is necessary during the 

rocess of boiling, in order to keep it of a pale and 
Bright colour. 

The maple-wine is made from the sap of the sugar- 
maple, and generally about the latter part of the season 
for making sugar; for when the buds of the maple- 
tree are about to burst forth into leaf, should the sap 
continue to flow for a few days longer, it appears to 
have undergone some peculiar change ; for on evapo- 
rating it so as to reduce it toa thick syrup, the syrup 
will not granulate so as to become sugar. When a 
sugar-maker, therefore, has finished making his sugar 
for a year’s consumption, he sets about making a cask 
or two of maple-wine. There is great difference in 
the quality of the sap in maple-trees; for it often hap- 

ns that, of two trees growing side by side, the sap 

rawn from one will be much sweeter, and consequently 

ield more sugar than the other. In most cases the 
iquid will become sufficiently sweet by reducing, by 
boiling, ten gallons to one; for ten gallons of good sap 
commonly contain from two to three army of sugar. 
There is nothing bitter or unpalatable in the flavour 
of new wine made in this way, without any additional 
ingredients; but even when it acquires age it has not 
much flavour, though pretty much ona par with several 
of our British sweet wines. The English settlers in 
the interior of the country, particularly those who have 
been accustomed to home-brewed ale and beer, not un- 
frequently resort to making a beverage from the sap 
of the maple asa substitute for malt liquor; for in 
such situations little or no barley is grown. To effect 
their object they reduce the sap, by evaporation, to 
about a sixth or seventh part of the original quantity , 
and having done so, they then mix a quantity of wheat- 
bran, or rye coarsely bruised between the millstones, 
in the liquor, which, with the addition of the requisite 

uantity of hops, is boiled for some time longer. 

fterwards it is strained and set to ferment ; and before 
that has quite subsided, it is put into casks. Some of 
this maple-ale is by no means unpalatable, and much 
esteemed in the absence of malt wee but the best 
of it is far inferior to second-rate English ale. 

The Americans make two sorts of what they term 
apple-wine; one from the expressed juice of the apples 
as it comes from the cider-press, either by adding a 
couple of pounds of sugar to every gallon of juice, and 
boiling them well together, and afterwards allowing 
the liquor to ferment for two or three weeks before it 
is put into the bask; or else by taking the juice, and, 
intend of adding sugar, boiling it down until ten gal- 
lons have been reduced to four, and afterwards leaving 
it to ferment, and treating it as in the former case. 
The wine made in the former way is generally pre- 
ferred ; but there is no distinction as regards the name, 
both kinds being alike denominated apple-wine. But 
the other sort of apple-wine referred to scarcely de- 
serves the name of wine, for it is nothing more or 
less than cider which has been in cask for several 
months, or probably a year or two, reduced, by being 
submitted to the action of frost, to one-fourth or one- 
fifth of its original quantity. When the frost is severe, 
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a barrel of cider is emptied into shallow vessels; and 
as ice forms on the surface of these vessels from day to 
day, it is removed, as consisting of the aqueous part 
only, the spirituous portion remaining behind. When 
the vessels are sufficiently shallow, a very few days of 
hard frost will complete the process ; and then what 
remains is put into clean casks for six months, at the 
expiration of which it is bottled off for use. This is 
commonly preferred to the other sort of apple-wine, 
probably Conese it contains more alcohol, and is more 
inebriating. 

Although the Temperance Societies in America have 
greatly reduced the consumption of ardent spirits, 
many of those societies tolerate anything that comes 
under the denomination of wine, and hence the con- 
sumption of wines has increased. Beer is not inter- 
dicted by the more liberal portion of those societies ; 
and of late years so much has malt liquor been patron- 
ised, that in many inland parts of the country ale is to 
be had at every tavern, where none was to be met with 
twelve or fifteen years ago. 





The ‘ Peking Gazette.'—There exists throughout China but 
a single newspaper, which is published at Peking, and bears the 
title of ‘ King-paou,’ or ‘ Messenger of the Imperial Residence.’ 
Neither in its form (which is that of a pamphlet) nor its con- 
tents does it bear a resemblance to the political journals of 
Burope or America, The supreme council of the empire, in 
which the ministers have seats, assemble in the Imperial palace 
at Peking. Every day, at an early hour, copious extracts on the 
subjects decided or examined on the previous evening by the 
emperor, are stuck uy a board in one of the courts of the 
palace. A collection of these extracts composes the annals of 
the government, in which are to be found the materials for the 
history of the Chinese empire ; hence all the government boards 
and public establishments are required to have copies made 
daily of all proceedings which have been under consideration, 
that they may be preserved in the archives, The provincial 
boards receive these records through their post servants, whom 
they maintain in the capital for this sole object; but, in order 
that all the people of the empire may obtain a certain degree of 
acquaintance with the state and progress of public affairs, the 
extracts placarded are, with the permission of the government, 
printed at Peking entire, without changing a single word or 
ae a single article, This is the ‘ Peking Gazette,’ or news- 
paper of China, which comprises all the orders that have been 
submitted to the approbation or examination of the emperor by 
his ministers at Peking, and by the different provincial authori- 
ties, as well as by the cenmmatlions of military corps. Appoint- 
ments to posts, promotions, sentences, punishments, reports from 
the different departments of the public service, are consequently 
the principal matters contained in this publication. The reports 
made by imperial officers upon particular occurrences are 
brought by means of this paper to the knowledge of the world. 
Occasionally the provincial reports contain very interesting 
notices of physical phenomena. This gazette may be subscribed 
for by the year, or for an indefinite period, and it ceases to be 
forwarded as soon as notice is given that it is no longer desired, 
The amount of the subscription is a leang (or teal) and a quarter 
(8s. 4d.) perannum, Those who reside in the capital only have 
the advantage of receiving the gazette every day at a certain 
hour; as there is no regularly established post in China, the 
paper does not reach distant parts of the empire till very long 
after publication.— Asiatic Journal. 


Condition of the Serfs of Russia.—At the beginning of winter 
the peasant fayes well; eats wholesome rye-bread, and plenty of 
it. Towards spring his stores, never well husbanded, begin to 
fail, and the coarse rye-flour is eked out with a little chopped 
straw; but when the cold season is prolonged, this position is 
reversed, and it is the straw which is to fill, not nourish, his 
bedy,—so much so that on exposure to five this wretched bread 
will ignite and blaze likeatorch. This insufficient fare is often 
followed by an epidemic, typhus or scarlet fever. This latter, 
especially, is the scourge of the land, and almost invariably fatal 
to children; and villages are sometimes depopulated of their 
juvenile members; for those who struggle through the fever are 
carried off by subsequent dropsy.—Letters from the Baltic. 
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